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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Les Fonctions Mentales dans les SociStSs Inferieures. Par L. L£vy- 

Bruhl. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1910. — pp. 461. 

This important book will doubtless find many readers; not so 
much because of its importance, as because it falls within that inter- 
esting borderland which lies between the loosely delimited provinces 
of sociology, anthropology, psychology and the history of religions. 
It is written from the point of view of the French sociological school 
represented by M. Durkheim and his collaborators of L'Annee 
Sociologique, and its object is to seek precisely what are the directive 
principles of the mentality of primitive peoples and how these principles 
make their presence felt in institutions and practices. The author 
thinks he has been able to determine in what respects the mental 
mechanism of primitive men differs from ours, and to establish the 
most general laws of its operations. He thinks that ethnologists and 
anthropologists have hitherto neglected the social nature of the facts 
to be explained. This social nature is expressed by the term repre- 
sentations collectives. Readers of L' Annie Sociologique will not need 
to be told that the word representation as here used does not mean 
an idea or image of an object, nor a concept. It is not simply an 
intellectual or cognitive phenomenon, but includes emotional and 
volitional elements as well. Collective representations are common 
to members of a social group, they are transmitted from generation to 
generation, they have their own peculiar laws and do not obey the 
laws of a psychology founded upon an analysis of the individual sub- 
ject. They impose themselves upon individuals and awaken senti- 
ments of respect, hope, fear, adoration, etc., towards objects which 
are regarded as possessing occult powers capable of acting upon 
members of the social group (pp. 1-3, 27-30). 

The mentality of primitive men is 'mystical,' because the reality 
in which they move is itself mystical. Because they attribute mystical 
powers to everything, they do not perceive anything as we do. The 
mystical properties of objects and beings make an integral part of the 
primitive man's representations. For us, the fact that we do not 
perceive the presence of certain properties in objects, is decisive. But 
when the collective representations of primitive men imply the 
presence of these properties, nothing will dissuade them from it, since 
it is perhaps the nature of these properties not to manifest themselves 
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to perception. Hence the primitive mentality is impervious to ex- 
perience (pp. 30-67). It is also prelogical. This does not mean that 
it is antilogical or alogical, but simply that it is indifferent to logical 
contradiction. 1 1 does not obey the laws of our logic ; but the collective 
representations of the lower societies are connected by what we may 
call, in fault of a better term, the 'law of participation.' This law 
is difficult to define, but we may attempt to describe it by saying that 
in the mentality of primitive men, beings and objects can be, in a 
manner incomprehensible for us, at the same time themselves and other 
than themselves; they can emit and receive forces, virtues, mystical 
actions, which make themselves felt outside of themselves without 
ceasing to be where they are (pp. 68-80). For example, when the 
Trumai say that they are aquatic animals and the Bororo assert 
that they are red parrots, there is no difficulty for a mentality ruled 
by the law of participation. When an Australian or New-Zealander 
finds that he has unwittingly eaten of forbidden food and dies from 
violation of the taboo, it is because he feels himself impregnated with 
a deadly influence which has introduced itself by a participation into 
the food, as for example when a common man eats the leavings of a 
chief's repast. 

The essential theses that M. Levy-Bruhl attempts to establish 
are: First, that the institutions, the practices, the beliefs of primitive 
men imply a prelogical and mystical mentality which is oriented other- 
wise than ours; and second, that the collective representations and 
the relations of these representations which constitute this mentality 
are ruled by the law of participation, and as such are indifferent to the 
logical law of contradiction (p. 425). Primitive men do not abstract, 
form concepts, generalize nor classify as we do; and the relations 
between their collective representations are not to be explained either 
by feebleness of mind, by association of ideas, by a naive use of the 
principle of causality, or by the sophism post hoc ergo propter hoc. 

This bald exposition necessarily ignores the wealth of illustrative 
material which the author brings to the support of his theses, and in 
order to bring my comment within reasonable limits, I must make it 
general. It amounts to this: while the author is quite right in em- 
phasizing the psychological roots and also the collective character 
of social phenomena, I think he overestimates his own originality 
and exaggerates the difference between the mentality of the lower 
societies and our own. M. L6vy-Bruhl develops his theory in op- 
position to the English anthropological school, ' with its great hypoth- 
esis of animism.' He contrasts his own "working-hypothesis," viz., 
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the notion of a prelogical mentality, with the animistic hypothesis 
which is the immediate consequence of the postulate or axiom that 
the mental functions of superior and inferior societies are identical. 
How far it is true to say that the English anthropologists simply 
assume mental functions identical with ours and then ask how such 
a mentality could have produced the beliefs in question; or whether 
it would not be truer to say that certain beliefs and practices existing 
and requiring explanation, they seemed to be best explained by mental 
functions identical with our own, I shall not pause to inquire. In any 
case the real contrast is surely between animism and 'dynamism' on 
the one hand, and between a logical and a prelogical mentality on the 
other, and not between an English axiom and a French hypothesis. 
The animistic hypothesis is probably the best one we yet have; but 
it is not as universally accepted, nor is dynamism as novel a theory, 
as M. L6vy-Bruhl appears to think. 

I can profess only the most casual acquaintance with anthropolog- 
ical literature, but even such casual acquaintance reveals the existence 
of what M. van Gennep 1 calls Vecole dynamiste, which takes a position 
clearly against the animist theory and is represented by such writers 
as Marett, Hewitt, Farnell, Haddon, Sidney Hartland and van Gennep 
himself. The author's view is that the mentality of primitive men 
recognizes a continuum of spiritual forces — an Allbeseelung — but 
that individualities or personalities, souls, spirits, appear only second- 
arily. This reminds one of Mr. Marett's 'animatism' and 'pre- 
animistic period'; and it is interesting to compare his modest and 
tentative Essays (collected in The Threshold of Religion) with the 
present more exhaustive and sytematic, but no more original, work. 

That the theory of primitive man's belief in undifferentiated mystical 
powers, in an animated nature of mysterious potency as distinguished 
from Tylor's animism, is not a new idea, is farther shown by M. 
L6vy-Bruhl's own references and by much that has been written about 
mana, wakan, and orenda. What lies 'at the back of the black man's 
mind,' or what mental functions are involved in an animatistic or 
dynamistic attitude, is another question. It is quite legitimate to 
distinguish between the content of the consciousness of primitive 
societies as revealed in their customs, institutions and beliefs, and the 
mental operations lying behind or involved in these practices and 
beliefs. The latter problem is philosophically the more important, 
and it is the one with which the author is primarily concerned. In- 
deed, for him, the significance of the study of collective representations 

1 Les Rites de Passage, pp. 8-9. 
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and their relations among primitive men, lies in the conviction that 
this study will be able to throw some light upon the genesis of our 
categories and our logical principles, and thus lead to a new and 
positive theory of knowledge founded upon the comparative method 
(p. 2). M. Levy-Bruhl attacks the English anthropologists on the 
ground that they ignore social psychology and the comparative method, 
and that they assume the unity or essential identity of the human 
mind in all times and places. Just as they are said to assume the 
unity of the human mind, so the author in order to account for the 
genesis of our categories and logical principles by the comparative 
method, assumes (as a working-hypothesis, at any rate) that they 
are not present in the mental operations of primitive societies. There 
is no doubt that he accentuates the difference between the mental 
functions of the lower and the higher societies. That is the basis of 
his whole attack upon animism and the essence of his own working- 
hypothesis. 

The difficulty of fair comment here grows out of the difficulty of 
interpretation, for it is not easy to say how great M. L6vy-Bruhl 
conceives the difference to be between the mentality of primitive 
societies and our own. This difference is much more radically stated 
when he is criticising the methodological presupposition of the English 
anthropologist than when he sums up results in the concluding section. 
One's first impression is that he regards the two types of mentality 
as wholly different in kind, though in the sequel I think it turns out 
that the difference is one of degree. He says that primitive men do 
not perceive anything as we do; and again that they perceive scarcely 
anything as we do. The mentality of primitive men is prelogical and 
mystical ; but prelogical does not imply that this mentality constitutes 
a sort of period prior in time to the appearance of logical thought. 
Whether there have ever existed groups of human or pre-human beings 
whose collective representations did not obey the laws of logic, we do 
not know; but it is not likely. At any rate, prelogical is not meant 
to imply that the mentality of societies of the lower type is antilogical 
or alogical, but simply that it is relatively indifferent to contradiction 
(p- 79)- The author also admits that considered as an individual, 
in so far as a primitive man thinks and acts independently of collective 
representations, if that is possible, he will feel, judge, and conduct 
himself most frequently in the way we should expect. The inferences 
that he will form will be precisely those which would appear to us 
most reasonable under the circumstances (p. 79). In spite of the 
fact that the author is able to heighten the undoubted contrast 
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between his two types of mentality by taking as one term of comparison 
the collective representations of primitive societies and as the other 
term the mentality of our own society as defined by philosophers, 
logicians and psychologists (p. 21) who for the most part, according 
to the author's own view, ignore the collective and non-rational 
element in our common beliefs, I do not feel that his careful and com- 
prehensive study of the mental functions of the lower races impairs, 
or tends to impair, the validity of the belief in the essential identity 
of the human mind. Rather, it tends to confirm this belief; for unless 
I misread him, his conclusion is that logical and prelogical elements 
coexist in the apparent unity of the thinking subject, and as the former 
element has always been present to some extent, so on the other hand 
it will never entirely supplant the latter. 

Impermeability to experience is a relative matter and tends to 
become less in proportion as the demand for logical consistency be- 
comes more strongly felt. But many, if not most, of our own col- 
lective representations, or the representations of most unreflective 
people even in civilized societies, express a mental attitude which is 
very far from being strictly logical or purely rational, and I believe 
it would be possible to find among our current beliefs some parallel 
to nearly everyone of M. Levy-Bruhl's instances of the prelogical 
among primitive peoples. The author himself suggests some of 
these parallels and it would not be difficult to add others. The sailor 
Who will not leave port on Friday, the scholar who will not sit down 
with thirteen at table, the man who thinks it bad luck to walk 
under a ladder, and the Christian Scientist who refuses to believe in 
the reality of pain even while suffering, are quite as impermeable to 
experience as the savage who still believed in a mystical bond between 
himself and the alligator which bit off his leg. But the savage explained 
the incident quite logically from his point of view by saying that the 
alligator must have mistaken him for a stranger and that the spirits 
seeing the mistake saved his life. 

The objective efficacy of prayer seems to be contradicted just as 
often as it is confirmed by experience, but people go on praying and 
believing that prayer will save life or bring rain or avert disaster, 
on other grounds than that their belief is confirmed by experience. 
Many people believe in the resurrection of Lazarus or the Virgin 
Birth, though to others these beliefs seem not only at variance with 
experience, but just as incompatible with the laws of nature as the 
savage's belief that a woman has become pregnant by a serpent or a 
crocodile. But as the author admits, the latter belief is no more 
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illogical from the savage's point of view than the former beliefs are 
from the standpoint of supernatural Christianity. The assertions of 
the Bororo that they are red parrots and of the Huichols that the deer, 
the corn and hikuli (a sacred plant) are in a sense identical, are no 
doubt less intelligible for us than the statement 'I and my father 
are one,' and the belief in the mystical union or identity between 
Christ and the believer. They all alike express the consciousness 
"d'une participation vecue, d'une sorte de symbiose par identitS d' es- 
sence" (p. 94): but this felt participation or belief in identity of 
essence in the case of the Bororo and the Huichols does not prove that 
their mentality is so essentially different from ours that it operates 
without the principles of identity and contradiction. It is no doubt 
difficult to rationalize the doctrine of the Trinity without running the 
risk of falling into some kind of heresy; but this doctrine was formulated 
by conceptual thinking and Trinitarians see a mystery and not a 
contradiction in the statement that God is at the same time One and 
Three. He is 'in a sense' One and Three, just as the deer, the corn, 
the hikuli, and the cloud 'are in a sense' identical for the Huichols. 

" Dans un grand nombre de societes de type inf6rieur, l'abondance 
du gibier, du poisson ou des fruits, la regularity des saisons et celles 
des pluies, sont liees a Paccomplissement de certaines c6r6monies 
par des personnes d6terminees, ou a la presence, a la sante d'une 
personne sacree, qui possede une vertue mystique speciale." "L'ln- 
dien, a la chasse ou a la guerre, est heureux ou malheureux, selon que 
sa femme, rest6e dans son campement, s'abstient ou non du tels ou 
tels aliments ou du tels ou tels actes" (p. 78). The reader can readily 
supply the modern parallels. To take only one, the Roman doctrine of 
the influence of ' the Church ' upon the condition of souls in purgatory, 
is an instance of belief in the mystical power of certain persons and 
ceremonies and in 'action at a distance.' So also the doctrine of 
transubstantiation is an instance of the prelogical belief that 'a thing 
can be at the same time itself and other than itself.' 

The law of participation and the law of contradiction co-exist, and 
the influence of the latter is already active first in operations which 
would be impossible without it, such as numeration and reasoning, 
and then in those that the law of participation governs (p. 112). 
When a member of an inferior society thinks 'deer' or 'feather' or 
'cloud,' the generic image which presents itself to him implies some- 
thing altogether different from the analogous image which comes to 
the mind of the European (p. 136). No doubt it does; but the same 
thing is true of us. When the scientist who would botanize upon his 
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mother's grave, thinks 'flower,' the generic image which presents 
itself to him implies something very different from the generic image 
which presents itself to the painter or the poet. When the Bororo 
assert that they are red parrots, one is not surprised that M. von 
Steinen who reports the fact, is loathe to take it literally. M. Levy- 
Bruhl takes it quite literally, and says that for a mentality ruled by 
the law of participation there is no difficulty in this astonishing belief. 
But, one may ask: Why do the Bororo say they are red parrots? 
Why do they not say they are white mice or green snakes? The 
author says the 'savage philosopher' is a myth, and that primitive 
man does not ask How or Why. Nevertheless, we ask these questions ; 
and an explanation which simply asserts that this collective represen- 
tation of the Bororo is due to a mystical participation, is no real ex- 
planation at all. 

The emotional, traditional and collective character of many of our 
own beliefs is obvious. That the mentality of primitive men is 
essentially unlike our own and operates without the principles of 
identity and contradiction and causality, is a totally different and, 
so far as the present work is concerned, unproved proposition. Apart 
from the question what mental functions are involved in the collective 
representatons of the lower races, the idea of mystical participation 
does not appear to account for all the facts; e. g., totemism. No one 
would deny that much obscurity still surrounds the origin of totemism. 
The author's theory is that from the participation directly represented 
and actually felt, the passage is easy to the belief which affirms a 
relationship between certain groups of men and certain animals. But 
is this sense of mystical participation in the essence of a plant or animal 
prior to, and the ground of, the belief in the relationship, or is the 
imagined relationship the ground of the represented participation? 
Among the Aruntas, who are put down with the Bororo as belonging 
to the lowest type, an animal or semi-animal and semi-human ancestry 
seems to be recognized. The same thing may or may not be true of 
the Bororo. 

Personally, I do not see that dynamism (as a substitute for animism) 
necessarily implies a mentality essentially different from ours. Neither 
do I believe that the alternative between a mentality identical with 
our own and one that differs from ours, is one which never presented 
itself to the mind of the English anthropologist (p. 7). Nor, finally, 
do I find any justification of the author's 'general rule of method' 
viz. to mistrust the 'explicative' hypotheses which imply a logical 
and psychological activity like our own, though more puerile and 
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unreflective (p. 438). In view of his admission that the so-called 

English axiom affords a 'probable explanation' (with the aid of a little 

ingenuity no doubt) of almost all primitive customs and beliefs, we 

may make bold to disregard his warning and still employ the ridiculed 

hypothesis, not as a postulate admitting of no alternative, but as a 

working-hypothesis or tentative method of explaining the origin of 

totemic myths and all other collective representations, until we are 

satisfied that another hypothesis affords a better explanation of 

primitive beliefs and practices. 

George S. Patton. 
Princeton University. 

Present Philosophical Tendencies. A critical Survey of Naturalism, 
Idealism, Pragmatism and Realism, together with a Synopsis of 
the Philosophy of William James. By Ralph Barton Perry. 
Longmans, Green, and Co., New York, London, Bombay, and 
Calcutta. 1912. — pp. xv, 383. 

"To avoid any misunderstanding as to the scope of the present 
book, let me say at the outset that with the exception of the Appendix, 
it is a critique, rather than a history. I have attempted not merely 
to summarize, but to estimate, present philosophical tendencies; and 
my criticism is throughout based on the realistic philosophy which 
I set forth constructively only at the end" (p. vii). This constructive 
statement of realism occupies about seventy-five pages, only one fifth 
of the volume. It deals with general questions rather than with the 
detailed problems that realism must work out to some sort of con- 
clusion if it is permanently to compete with its rivals. This is what 
is to be expected of realism at this stage of its development. The 
volume before us must therefore be regarded as an effort to clear 
the way for the new philosophy and not as a thorough-going attempt 
to grapple with the numerous difficulties that confront this system of 
thought. It deals with tendencies, and with realism only as a tend- 
ency. To many readers it will doubtless be a disappointment that 
the author has not seen fit to give us a different kind of book, but the 
time is not yet ripe for any great constructive achievement in realism, 
as it is not yet ripe for any such achievement in pragmatism. When 
one remembers that a century elapsed between the appearance of 
Berkeley's " Treatise " and Hegel's systematic development of idealism, 
and still another century before Royce rounded out the system, the 
natural impatience to get results over-night will be seen to be an 
unwarranted demand on time. To compare present-day realism 



